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CORRESPONDENCE. 


University or Va., 
29th June 1847. 


Dear Sir, 


The undersigned have been appointed a Committee in 
behalf of the Society of Alumni of this University, to express to you 
their thanks for the very admirable Address, delivered by you this 
morning, before the Historical Department, and to request that you will 
furnish a copy of it for publication. In executing this pleasing office, 
we are induced to hope that you will not withhold from the public eye 
an effort so eminently practical in its spirit, so eloquent in its style, 
and presenting so excellent a view of the true uses of History. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of our high personal consideration and 


regard. 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, 


THOMAS H. ELLIS, 
FRANKLIN MINOR, } Committee. 
J. STAIGE DAVIS, 
JOHN H. M’CUE, 

Hon. W. C. Rives. 


University or Va., 
29th June 1847. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note, communicating to me, in very flattering and obliging terms, the 
approbation with which the Society of Alumni of the University of 
Virginia were pleased to receive the Address delivered before them 
this morning, and requesting a copy of it for publication. The obliga- 
tion imposed by the wishes of the Society, and the hope, encouraged 
by your favourable opinion, that some of the views presented in the 
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Address may not be without useful effect in recommending the study 
and enforcing the lessons of History, overcome the hesitation 1 might 
otherwise feel in yielding it to the more diffusive publicity you design 
for it. 

I pray you, Gentlemen, with my acknowledgments to yourselves 
and the Society, to accept the assurance of the high personal regard 
and esteem with which 


Iam, 
Very faithfully and truly yours, 


W. C. RIVES. 


To Messrs. Jno. R. Tuomeson, 
Taos. H. Exxis, 
Franxuin Minor, +} Committee. 
J. Svarge Davis, 
Joun H. M’Cvuz, 


DISCOURSE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 


In accepting the invitation 
with which you have honoured me, to address you at 
your present meeting upon the objects connected 
with your new and enlarged organization, I have 
yielded far more to an earnest desire to testify my 
respect for your wishes, than to the hope of being 
able to say any thing that can be useful to you in the 
prosecution of your noble designs. Nurtured in the 
lap of science here, you have gone forth from these 
halls, in successive and annual generations, to fill the 
walks of busy life, and return to pay your devotions 
at the shrine of your early instruction, laden with the 
rich fruits of observation and experience. The ge- 
nerous seed planted here has long since quickened 
into vigorous growth, and been succeeded by abun- 
dant harvests of usefulness and honour to yourselves 
and the country. Instead of “black misfortune’s 
baleful train,” which the too gloomy imagination of 
a gifted poet* has held up, in chilling perspective, to 
the buoyant spirits of academic youth, as the fated 


* Gray. 
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companions of after-life, the hand-maids of your ca- 
reer, I rejoice to believe, have, with but few, if any 
exceptions, been propitious fortune, successful achieve- 
ment, happiness and virtue. 

Upon the tempestuous ocean of the world, where 
so many dangers beset even the most experienced 
mariner, you have not only escaped disaster, but you 
have made honourable and prosperous voyages. It 
was a custom of the ancients for those who had been 
exposed at sea and escaped shipwreck, to commemo- 
rate, at once, their safety and their gratitude, by 
hanging up in the temple of Neptune a votive tablet, 
representing the circumstances of their danger and 
deliverance. In imitation of this classic usage, it is 
for you, gentlemen, from time to time, to produce in 
this temple of your Alma Mater the instructive tablets 
of your experience, your counsels, your filial and pa- 
triotic suggestions. With how much more of inte- 
rest and effect such a work would come from your 
hands than from mine, I cannot but be sensible. Still 
if it may be in my power, in any, the smallest de- 
gree, to brighten that chain of noble sympathies 
which, binding you to one another by the influence of 
early habitudes and recollections, and a sentiment of 
common attachment to your parent University, draws 
you annually around her family altars, my obedience 
to your call will not have been altogether in vain. 

In these periodical re-unions of her sons, assem- 
bling around her from the various and distant fields of 
useful and honourable exertion they have gone forth 
to cultivate and adorn, this Institution enjoys one of 
her proudest honours, as well as highest gratifications, 
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beholding in the fruits of the past the surest and best. 
pledges of the future. Looking around on the band 
of her Alumni, she may not only say with the Roman 
matron, pointing with pride to her sons, hc orna- 
menta mea sunt, here are my jewels, but she may 
well add, here, too, are my pillars, my sponsors, my 
supports. The period allotted to the legal maturity 
of man has hardly elapsed since the opening of this 
Institution—she is but just twenty-one years of age— 
and already the glowing visions of her usefulness and 
distinction which cheered, with their consoling bright- 
ness, the declining age of her illustrious founder, are, 
in good part, fulfilled. The public councils of the 
country, in all their various gradations and depart- 
ments, the Legislative bodies of our own State, her 
highest Courts of Judicature, the National House of 
Representatives, the Senate of the United States, all 
reckon in large proportion among their members, and 
high upon the lists of fame, the sons and disciples of 
this Institution, while the learned professions, the Bar, 
the Pulpit, the Medical Faculty, the School, and the 
quiet, but not less useful and dignified pursuits of pri- 
vate life, have severally derived from her nurture 
some of their brightest ornaments and illustrations. 
If, during her minority, she has been able to effect 
so much for the benefit of the State and the Union, 
what may we not hope from her, with wise and effi- 
cient administration, in the full maturity of her pow- 
ers? The great and extraordinary man, to whom 
she owes her existence, at the close of his eventful 
life, reviewing his long career filled with august re- 
collections, crowned by the highest honours his coun- 
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try could bestow, and shining with illustrious services 
and ever-memorable deeds which have identified his 
name with the history of the world, counted it, amid 
all this array of glory, one of his chiefest claims to 
the remembrance and gratitude of posterity to have 
been the founder of this Institution; and in the sim- 
ple monumental record which was to mark to future 
ages his final resting place on earth, he directed that 
the title of “Father of the University of Virginia,” 
should be blended in indissoluble union with that of 
the Author of the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence and of the Virginia Statute of Religious Free- 
dom, as denoting the great and characteristic services 
of his life. An Institution, surrounded with such en- 
nobling associations, which has given so large an ear- 
nest of its capacities of extended usefulness, is worthy 
of all the zeal and devotion of its faithful and en- 
lightened sons. 

Your Society, gentlemen, so well fitted to cherish 
and invigorate these feelings, you now propose to 
make instrumental to a wider and noble utility by di- 
recting its attention to an object as important as it 
has been hitherto deplorably neglected—our State 
and National Histories and their kindred studies. 
The conception does honour alike to your patriotism 
and enlightened judgment. In a country like ours, 
for the most part in a rapid course of mutation and 
advancement, where so great a variety of objects is 
constantly appealing to the active powers of man, and 
-all are eagerly intent on bettering their respective 
conditions, the mind is apt to be so much engrossed 
by the present that it pays but little regard to the past. 
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And yet the past is the great fountain of experience 
and practical wisdom to direct and improve the pre- 
sent, as well as to enable us to anticipate and prepare 
for the future. It was the remark of a great moral- 
ist that in proportion as we can withdraw our thoughts 
from the present objects of the senses and accustom 
them to dwell on the past, the distant or the future, 
«the man is exalted in the scale of intellectual be- 
ing.”* This is undoubtedly true in a moral and in- 
tellectual sense; and it is no less true, in a practical 
sense, that in proportion as we make an intelligent 
study of the past, we are enabled to turn the present 
to better account, and more certainly to command the 
future, in the conduct of human affairs, both public 
and private. 

A great mistake is often committed as to the true 
use and end of Historical studies. ‘They are not un- 
frequently regarded as a mere matter of curiosity and 
entertainment, or at best a species of literary luxury, 
intended more for ornament than utility. But this is 
to form a most inadequate and fallacious notion of the 
real character and legitimate objects of History. His- 
tory is a branch, and one of the highest branches, of 
philosophy. It has been called philosophy teach- 
ing by example. I would denominate it rather the 
experimental philosophy of the moral and social na- 
ture of man. It is the science of induction applied 
to the investigation of the laws of the moral and po- 
litical world analogous, in all respects, to the process 
of induction laid down by Bacon and pursued by 


* Dr. Johnson. 
2 ; 
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Newton in the investigation and discovery of the laws 
of the material universe. ‘The knowledge of man, as 
the knowledge of external nature, rests at last upon 
facts collected by observation and experience. In both 
we proceed from particulars to generals, and from 
classifications less comprehensive to those which are 
more comprehensive. ‘There is this difference, how- 
ever, in the investigations of moral and physical sci- 
ence. ‘The facts evolved in the general order of the 
material universe are uniform and pervasive, the same 
every where and at all times. ‘The same Earth and 
and the same Heavens offer themselves to the eyes of 
every beholder, and the portion which falls within one 
man’s observation exhibits the same phenomena and 
exemplifies the same fundamental laws as that which 
passes under the view of every other man. The na- 
tural philosopher, therefore, draws from his personal 
observation a large fund of the data for prosecuting 
his enquiries into the system of the material world. 
Personal experience, on the other hand, can go but 
a very short way in supplying materials for a compre- 
hensive knowledge of man and human society. ‘The 
condition of mankind, instead of being the same every 
where and at all times, is greatly diversified, varying 
from age to age and country to country, and modified 
in many different manners by moral, social, political 
and intellectual causes. It is but little of this vast 
and diversified field which any one man can survey 
with the eyes of personal experience, in the brief pe- 
riod allotted to human existence; and even if some 
tolerable knowledge of man and his multiplied rela- 
tions and concerns could be acquired by this means, 
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the knowledge so obtained would come too late for 
the exigencies of life. The disease would have run 
its fatal course, before the prophylactic was disco- 
vered. Hence in the moral and social economy of 
man, arises the indispensable necessity of calling in 
the aid of History to enlighten and direct us by the 
recorded experience of past ages and other countries. 
The great master of Roman eloquence and _philoso- 
phy has said, as strikingly as justly, ‘That to be un- 
acquainted with what has passed in the world, before 
we came into it ourselves, is to be always children ; 
for what” he adds, “is the age of a single mortal, 
unless it is connected by the aid of History with the 
times of our ancestors.’””* 

History unrolls before the eyes the Universal Atlas 
of time and space. You see there the rise and fall of 
States and Empires—you see the beginning and the 
end of those great Revolutions, which, from time to 
time, have changed the destinies of man—you see 
the long procession of events as, with slow and so- 
lemn footsteps, they impress the face of the Globe we 
inhabit—antecedents and consequents, causes and ef- 
fects, principles and their results are all brought toge- 
ther under your view at the same moment. In this 
consists the mighty advantage of History. ‘The whole 
train of any given series of events is submitted to 
your observation at once, so that you are enabled 
to discern their mutual dependence and connexion. 
This is an advantage which individual experience can 
rarely, if ever, give. In the course of human affairs, 


* Cicero, in the Treatise entitled Orator, addressed to M. Brutus. 
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especially in events of great importance, the effect is 
often separated, by an intervening tract of time of 
greater or less duration, from its virtual and original 
cause. In such cases, an individual witnesses an im- 
portant, but to him an isolated and inexplicable, ef- 
fect, because the period of his personal observation 
does not extend back far enough to embrace the 
cause which produced it, or he may see a cause of 
great power, for good or for evil, put into operation, 
of which human life is too short to permit him to see 
the ultimate and developed effects. The experience 
of life, unenlightened by History, thus becomes a dark 
and perplexing enigma. ‘The torch of History dispels 
at once the painful and dangerous obscurity, and by 
its irradiations into the past enables us to trace up 
present effects to their remote causes, while by the 
lights it reflects from the past upon the future it helps 
us, at the same time, to anticipate with reasonable 
certainty depending effects from present causes. 
That History may fulfil this its exalted office, its 
truths must be generalized by a careful and discrimi- 
nating analysis of the multitude and variety of facts it 
presents. Actions and events must be examined, not 
simply in themselves, but in their mutual relations, di- 
rect and indirect—their secret, as well as more ob- 
vious connexions, must be explored—and effects must 
be traced to their causes, not by loose conjecture or 
partial and superficial interpretation, but by a rigid 
process of induction founded upon extensive and re- 
peated comparisons of facts, so varied in their ele- 
ments as to lead ultimately and surely to the true and 
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efficient cause of the event under contemplation. Fe- 
liz qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, is the appro- 
priate motto alike of the Historian and the Natural 
Philosopher. Investigations thus pursued cannot fail 
to elicit from the great magazine of experience which 
the past history of the world presents, truths of the 
highest practical value and of general application for 
the guidance of both States and individuals. For 
though, as has been already remarked, the condition 
of mankind, at different periods and in different coun- 
tries, is marked by many diversities of external cir- 
cumstances, yet the principles of human nature, amid 
all these diversities, are still the same. Rules of po- 
licy and conduct, deduced from the actual operation 
of those principles through successive ages, and 
stamped with the authoritative seal of experience, 
come to us with the highest of all sanctions. The 
modifications of them in practice, which a wise and 
enlightened regard to circumstances will often de- 
mand, do not alter their substance, but tend only the 
better to preserve their spirit. All servile imitation is 
to be abjured. Those who would be useful in “ their 
day and generation” must bear in mind and accom- 
modate themselves to the continual progress of so- 
ciety. But the principles and constitution of our na- 
ture and the great truths of History, which are the 
experimental results of them, are alike immutable. It 
is with just reason, then, that Cicero, who, of all wri- 
ters, ancient or modern, seems to have conceived the 
noblest idea of History, and has laid down admirable 
rules for writing it, so as to make it adequate and faith- 
ful to its high mission, installs it as the practical guide 
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and mistress of human life, as well as the steady light 
of truth—Lux Veritatis et Magistra vite.* 

It is not merely by its general philosophical truths 
and the great lessons of civil. and political prudence 
which it inculcates, that History recommends itself to 
our regard. ‘The sound and purifying influence it 
exerts on the moral sentiments of mankind is no less 
important. If men were confined to the observation 
of their own times, they would often be in danger of 
recelving a wrong and pernicious bias from what 
passes in the world. In the mixed Drama of life, we 
frequently see vice and wickedness crowned with 
temporary success, while virtue and merit are con- 
demned to overthrow and neglect. Examples of this 
sort, while passing before the view, are but too well 
calculated to debauch and pervert the mind by con- 
founding the moral perception of good and evil. The 
eclat of success, while it lasts, dazzles the eyes of the 
beholder, and making him blind to the means by 
which it was achieved, seduces him first into admira- 
tion, then into approval, and finally, unless the warn- 

* De Oratore, Lib. 11. s. 1x. The following passage contains, in a few 

words, a perfect summary of the principles of historical composition: 

Ipsa autem exeedificatio posita est in rebus et verbis. Rerum ratio or- 
dinem temporum desiderat, regionum descriptionem: vult etiam, quo- 
niam in rebus magnis memoriaque dignis consilia primum, deinde acta, 
postea eventus exspectantur, et de consiliis significari quid scriptor pro- 
bet, et in rebus gestis declarari, non solum quid actum aut dictum sit, 
sed etiam quomodo; et cum de eyentu dicatur, ut cause explicentur om- 
nes, vel casus, vel sapientis, vel temeritatis: hominum que ipsorum non 
solum res geste, sed etiam, qui fama ac nomine excellant, de cujusque 
vita atque natura. Verborum autem ratio, et genus orationis, fusum at- 
que tractum, et cum lenitate quidam equabili profluens, sine hac judi- 


ciali asperitate, et sine sententiarum forensium aculeis persequendum 
est.—De Oratore, Lib. 1. s. xv. 
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ing lessons of History are interposed, into a fatal de- 
sire of imitation. But let the genius of History come 
forward and raise the curtain which confines the view 
to the present moment, exhibiting in clear and full 
perspective the remote as well as immediate conse- 
quences of actions, shewing that in the fixed decrees 
of Divine providence, vice will sooner or later meet 
its just chastisement and rebuke, and virtue receive 
its true and merited reward, and the whole scene and 
its moral effect are instantly reversed. 

‘Take, for example, the career of Wolsey, so daz- 
zling by its noon-day brightness, so dark and moni- 
tory in its close. See him in the full enjoyment of 
Royal confidence and favour, “law in his voice and 
fortune in his hand,” dispensing at will the honours 
and employments of the Realm, bestowing upon his 
personal gratifications a revenue equal to that of his 
Sovereign, courted and flattered by foreign Princes— 
in the midst of all this worldly prosperity and honour, 
the contemporaries of his greatness saw him only to 
admire, to applaud, to obey, forgetful alike of the 
vices of his private life and the profligacy of his pub- 
lic morals. But History presents to us the catastrophe 
of all this dazzling but ill-gotten power. His master, 
whom he had so long used and been used by, for the 
purposes of their mutual and unhallowed ambition, at 
length frowns with displeasure—he is stripped of his 
honours and his dignities—he is thrown upon the 
scorn of the world an outcast and a suppliant—and 
in his last words to his friend, utters the solemn voice 
of History, charging him to fling away ambition as 
the sin by which angels fell and man could still less 
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hope to win. Compare Wolsey in his fall with Wol- 
sey in his pride of power and place—the verdict of 
Historical justice with the shouts of contemporary 
adulation—and well may the Poet, who has so im- 
pressively moralized his story, exclaim— 


Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth with Wolsey’s end be thine ? 


Not to mention the numerous similar and no less 
instructive examples which History presents to us 
among the ministers and favourites of Princes—the 
_ Buckinghams, the Straffords, and all the tribe of Se- 
janus’, both ancient and modern—contemplate, for a 
moment, the lessons which History reads to us in the 
end of those Princes themselves, who have run the 
career of guilty, and for a time, triumphant ambition, 
and filled the world with the echo of their deeds and 
the noise of their fame. See Alexander the Great 
returning from his boundless conquests to Babylon, 
amid the lurid glare of his triumphs and his crimes, 
to expire in that devoted City, “the mother of the 
abominations of the Earth,” and in the morning of 
his days, the wretched victim of debauchery and re- 
morse. See Cesar, the conqueror of Britain and of 
Gaul, the idol of the army and the people, and at last 
the master of the Roman world, hurled from the 
height of his power by the crimson steel of Brutus, 
and “none so poor to do him reverence.” See 
Cromwell, who “waded through slaughter to a 
throne,” amid the homage to his new-made sove- 
reignty extorted from the fears of distrusting mo- 
narchs abroad and conspiring subjects at home, de- 
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voured by daily and nightly terrors of assassination, 
a prey to perpetual disquietude, and perishing by the 
double tortures of mind and body. See Louis the 
XIVth, who wielded, for more than sixty years, the 
sceptre of the most splendid and powerful monarchy 
of the world, attended by a more dazzling corTEcE 
of human glory, in all the departments of renown, 
military, civil and intellectual, than ever before waited 
on human power—whose ambition embroiled all Eu- 
rope in a constant succession of wars during the long 
period of his reign, bringing with them far larger ac- 
cessions to the burthens and sufferings of the people 
than to the solid glory of their Rulers. See this great 
Monarch approaching the end of his mighty career 
saddened with disappointment, loaded with domestic 
sorrows, indulging bitter regrets over the past, retiring 
from the splendors of Versailles to hide his chagrin 
in the deep solitude of Marli—behold him in the last 
scene of closing life, abandoned by his courtiers and 
favourites, who now crowd to the Levees of the fu- 
ture Regent—hear him on his death-bed delivering to 
his great grand-son, who was to succeed him, the 
tardy and dear-bought counsels of his experience, ad- 
monishing him to remember God, to cultivate and 
preserve peace, and not to imitate the example he 
had set him of wars and extravagance. 

In bringing forward these the last scenes of the 
Drama and exhibiting the final result of actions and 
events, even to the actors themselves, History sup- 
plies the appropriate antidote to the seductive influ- 
ences which the spectacle of present prosperity is too 
apt to exert upon the human mind. Presented, thus, 
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at their full length and with all their train of depen- 
dent evils, personal and general, the examples of vice 
and corruption become as useful to the moral instruc- 
tion of mankind by their warning and repulsion, as 
those of integrity and honour by their attraction. It 
has been well said that “the excesses of a Nero and 
the virtues of a Marcus Aurelius have the same good 
effect in history.” Even when the guilty votary of 
unlawful ambition has been followed by success and 
apparent prosperity to the close of his career, indig- 
nant and faithful History is only the more sedulous to 
expose his offences to after-times, and to deliver him 
over “a criminal to all posterity.” This is the stern, 
but elevated office of History, so well described and 
so nobly executed by Tacitus—ut pravis dicts fac- 
lusque ex posteritate et infamia metus sit. 

On the other hand, the examples of virtue, whether 
attended by prosperous or adverse fortune, are ever 
seen by us, through the medium of History, in the 
light of their own intrinsic beauty and loveliness. 
Contemporary circumstances have lost their power to 
shade or brighten the picture, and we see it only in 
those soft and mellow tints which are improved by the 
lapse of time. Aristides in exile, Cincinnatus at the 
plough, the good Antoninus upon the throne, are alike 
and equally the objects of our moral admiration and 
love. However merit may be persecuted or depress- 
ed, History shews us that sooner or later the world, 
even, will be constrained by the resistless power of 
truth to do it justice, and in the mean time, it enjoys 
in the sunshine of its own consciousness an ample re- 
compense for the frowns of fortune. It is this in- 
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ward sense of dignity and happiness, which fortune 
can neither give nor take away, and not the deceitful 
pomp of external prosperity, which is the true reward 
of elevated virtue. Is Cato, the private citizen, re- 
jected for the Prectorship, but still defending with cou- 
rageous patriotism and at the hazard of his life the 
liberties of his country against the machinations of 
Pompey and Crassus, less an object of real dignity 
and respect than the same Cato, when armed with the 
powers of Tribune and sustained by the Senate and 
the people, he overruled and brought to naught the 
traitorous devices of Cesar and Metellus? What, if 
Cicero, after a long life of glorious service, the sa- 
viourof Rome from a daring conspiracy and solemnly 
voted the Father of his Country, fell at last by the 
vindictive proscription of a private enemy, who was, 
at the same time, the enemy and usurper of the pub- 
- lic liberty? Does his name stand forth with less lus- 
tre and attraction on the page of History? Antony, 
as has been well said by an ancient writer, proscribed 
Cicero for a day, but the fame and services of Cicero 
have proscribed Antony to all future ages. Thus 
History, while holding up wickedness and crime, in 
all their revolting features, to the execration of pos- 
terity, embalms the remembrance of virtue in its most 
winning aspects, and by a double operation, fortifies 
the sentiments of morality in the heart. 

The influence of Historical studies in forming the 
intellectual character and training the mind to habits 
of large and capacious, and at the same time, just 
and accurate thought, deserves also to be specially 
noticed. ‘The mind accustomed to expatiate amid 
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the great scenes of History, to busy itself in disen- 
tangling the complicated skein of human affairs which 
it presents, resolving their various combinations into 
the elementary principles which control them, and de- 
termining the proper and relative influence of each 
in producing the general result of the whole, cannot 
but acquire from this noble exercise of its faculties 
increased powers of penetration, sagacity, judgment 
and foresight. The intellect thus trained comes to 
the actual conduct of affairs with powers prepared to 
meet every contingency, and to guide it to the safest 
and best issue. Nothing can well happen to take it 
by surprise—no effect of which it has not studied the 
cause, no cause of which it has not contemplated the 
effect, in the collective and transmitted experience of 
mankind. History, like foreign travel, enlarges and 
liberalizes the mind, by transporting us into distant 
countries and ages, and shewing us all that has passed 
or is passing in them worthy of regard. It lifts us 
from the narrow vale of familiar and parochial asso- 
ciations, and conducts us to an eminence from which 
we look down upon centuries at our feet, and survey 
nations and kingdoms, and all the varied conditions 
and interests of humanity lying in boundless prospect 
around us. 

It is by contemplations and studies like these that 
the mind is disciplined and prepared for the great 
trusts of a free and powerful Commonwealth. The 
large and expanded views derived from an acquaint- 
ance with History, tempered by the lessons of en- 
lightened prudence and moderation which it incul- 
cates, can alone be relied on to conduct the affairs of 
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nations with wisdom and success. It is a peculiar 
and felicitous effect of Historical studies that while 
they preserve the mind from a narrow and empirical 
spirit on the one hand, they guard it, on the other, 
from the dangers of mere speculative theories by con- 
stant appeals to the actual results of the experience of 
mankind. The very process by which the mind col- 
lects and elaborates the general truths of History, im- 
parts to it this practical and sober cast. All its con- 
clusions are obtained by a careful and extensive in- 
duction and comparison of particular facts; and the 
best mode of establishing the soundness of those con- 
clusions is to try them again and again by the test of 
other and differently combined facts. A recurrence 
to the past, as the great storehouse of positive and 
authentic data supplied by the accumulated experi- 
ence of the world, and the surest guide which the im- 
perfections of our nature admit to a knowledge of the 
future, thus becomes habitual to the mind. Not that 
the past is, in all things, to be adhered to, and main- 
tained without change or alteration; but that, in all 
wise plans for the amelioration of the condition of 
man, the past must furnish the fulcrum, at least, upon 
which the lever of improvement is to be planted. It 
is a mischievous and absurd error to represent His- 
tory, as some have done, as opposed to the progress 
of society. On the contrary, it is but the record of 
the perpetual progress of man, from age to age, in 
spite of the occasional and disastrous vicissitudes and 
re-actions which his own blindness or wickedness 
sometimes produces to arrest or throw him back, for 
a season, in his onward career. 
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Time itself, we are told by a great philosopher and 
profound observer of human affairs,* is the greatest 
innovator ; but he adds significantly, ‘it were good 
that men, in their innovations, would follow the ex- 
ample of time, which indeed, innovateth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees.” This is the great lesson of 
History. It does not discourage reformation, but it 
shews how reformations, when necessary, are to be 
conducted so as most certainly to secure the salutary 
results at which they aim, and with the least expense 
of suffering and convulsion in their accomplishment. 
It teaches that wise Reformation does not wage a war 
of wholesale extermination against the past, its insti- 
tutions and traditions—but retaining so much of those 
institutions as an exigent necessity does not require to 
be sacrificed at the moment, it engrafts upon what is 
retained, (become, perhaps, by the influence of time 
and habit, a vital portion of the national existence it- 
self,) the new securities demanded for the public h- 
berty and happiness. A firmer and tried foundation 
is thus obtained for the superstructure of Reform; 
and while less suffering has been incurred in the 
change, it promises greater stability and freedom from 
re-action. According as this preenant truth has been 
heeded or disregarded in the councils of States and 
Empires, we have seen. Revolutions of government, 
which all admit to have been necessary in their origin, 
become, in their progress, the tutelar or destroying an- 
gels of the nations that invoked them. 

In this connection, it will be profitable to look back 
to the two great events of the last century, the Ame- 


* Lord Bacon, 
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rican and French Revolutions, and to mark the dis- 
tinctive spirit which presided over each. ‘The spirit 
of the one was Historical—that of the other anti-His- 
torical. When the American Revolution is spoken 
of, we are too apt to have in our minds the idea only 
of the military contest by which the United Colonies 
effected their final separation from the mother coun- 
try. But the American Revolution, properly consi- 
dered, embraces the whole series of measures and 
events from the assembling of the first Continental 
Congress in September 1774 to the final consolida- 
tion of our National Independence by the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, and the organization of an 
efficient government under it in March 1789—for "till 
the latter period, though our Independence in name 
had been acknowledged a few years before, we could 
hardly be said to possess the attributes of an efficient 
national existence for the due regulation either of do- 
mestic or foreign relations. ‘The great central figure 
is the same in every stage of the transaction—the ma- 
jestic and colossal figure of Washington—and serves 
to give unity as well as grandeur to the entire piece. 
Contemplated in its whole, and with reference to its 
great civil as well as military features, the American 
Revolution forms one of the most august and impo- 
sing scenes presented in the history of mankind. Ne- 
ver was there a conjunction of difficult and complica- 
ted circumstances calling for a higher order of wis- 
dom, capacity and virtue, and never was such a call 
more fully met by all the eminent qualities, moral, in- 
tellectual and personal, which it demanded. Not only 
was there in prospect a most unequal and fearful con- 
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test of arms with the most powerful nation of the 
Earth, abounding in armies, fleets and treasure, to be 
maintained by an infant people of only three millions 
of souls, unfurnished, at the moment, with every re- 
source but the spirit of Liberty which animated them ; 
but these people scattered over an immense continent, 
divided into thirteen separate and distinct communities, 
differing in character, manners, habits and pursuits, 
and their interests and feelings differently affected by 
the measures of the mother country—all these diver- 
sified elements were to be harmonized and combined 
by a system of action which should not be too fast for 
the cautious nor too slow for the zealous, and di- 
rected by an organization which would give energy 
and efficiency to the whole without wounding the jea- 
lousies and local prepossessions of the parts, and fi- 
nally pave the way to the establishment of a perma- 
nent government which would be at once free, and 
adequate to all the exigencies of a future powerful, 
glorious and flourishing Commonwealth. 

This was the mighty task presented to the conscript 
fathers of American freedom who assembled in Car- 
penter’s Hall on the 5th day of September 1774, and 
devolved in unbroken succession on the master minds 
charged with the destinies of America, ’till their great 
mission was consummated in the inauguration of a 
stable constitutional government on the 4th day of 
March 1789. By what means was this vast work car- 
ried forward to its final completion with the happiest 
and most perfect success, in spite of the multiplied 
and extraordinary difficulties which beset it at every 
step of its progress? It was by observing the sage 
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precept of Bacon, taught by all history, and following 
the example of time and nature in conducting the pro- 
cess of salutary change “quietly and by degrees,” that 
all these wonderful results were so happily achieved. 
Washington, Henry, Lee, Pendleton, the Adams’, 
Sherman, Jay, Dickinson, the Rutledges, and the 
other wise and great men who composed the immor- 
tal Congress of 1774, did not begin their work of re- 
formation and redress by a headlong warfare upon 
the past, and razing existing institutions to the ground. 
On the contrary, they stood upon the monuments of 
the past, and under the authority of their venerable 
name and sanction, claimed an equal participation in 
the common inheritance of British freedom which 
had descended to them from their ancestors. After 
the example of the Convention-Parliament in the En- 
glish Revolution of 1688, they drew up a solemn De- 
claration of Rights, in which, while recognizing in 
the British Parliament the full power to regulate the 
commerce of the Colonies, they set forth the great 
principles of civil and political liberty which had been 
asserted and maintained by the English people in the 
most glorious periods of their history, and challenged 
these as equally the “‘indubitable rights and liberties” 
of Americans, the free descendants of Englishmen. 
Their language, in the noble address to the people of 
England, which was adopted by them, was—* Permit 


us to be as free as yourselves, and we shall ever es- 


teem a union with you to be our greatest glory and 

our greatest happiness ;” but ‘‘we must tell you that 

we will never submit to be hewers of wood and draw- 

ers of water for any ministry or nation in the world.” 
4 
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After other addresses in the same temperate and ele- 
vated spirit to the King, the inhabitants of Canada, 
and the people of the United Colonies,—a series of 
state-papers worthy of the splendid tribute of applause 
they received at the time from the first statesman of 
England in his place in the House of Lords—this me- 
morable Congress contented themselves with a simple 
agreement and association against the importation 
and use of British commodities and trade with Eng- 
land, until the acts of Parliament which violated the 
liberties of America should be repealed, and then dis- 
solving their body, returned to their respective consti- 
tuents. 

So wise and moderate were the proceedings of 
this illustrious assembly of American patriots, that 
many of the most distinguished and patriotic states- 
men of England, and large and enlightened classes 
of the English people, were enabled to make com- 
mon cause with them openly and zealously, and to 
stand forth the champions of American rights in the 
face of the British Parliament and Throne. Lord 
Chatham, in a letter to a friend written at the time, 
says—‘‘] have not words to express my satisfaction 
that the Congress had conducted this most arduous 
and delicate business with such manly wisdom and 
calm resolution as does the highest honour to their 
deliberations. Very few are the things contained in 
their Resolves that I could wish had been otherwise.” 
He then successively brought forward his motion for 
withdrawing the troops from Boston, and the Bill for 
settling the troubles in America, sustaining them on 
principles which he declared to be the common cause 
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of whigs and patriots on both sides of the Atlantic— 
the sacred and immutable alliance of « Liberty to Li- 
berty engaged”—and enforced them with a splendour 
and power of eloquence which had never before been 
surpassed even by his own wonderful genius. Soon 
after, Burke in the House of Commons followed with 
his propositions for conciliation, conceived in perfect 
harmony with the claims of America, and brought to 
their support an union of learning, profound philoso- 
phy, magnificent eloquence, practical knowledge and 
far-reaching sagacity, which forms an era in the his- 
tory, not only of the British Senate but of the powers 
of the human mind. 

Although these healing measures were doomed to 
defeat by the spirit of infatuation and arrogant blind- 
ness which then held absolute sway over the public 
councils of England, they rallied in their support 
many of the proudest and brightest names which ever 
dignified her annals. In the House of Lords, with 
the “ Clarum et venerabile nomen” already mentioned 
stood, for the first time, in the ranks of the minority 
a Prince of the blood, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland, sustained by the Dukes of Portland, 
Devonshire, Richmond, Manchester, and Northum- 
berland, the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Camden, 
Lord Shelburne, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl Temple. In 
the House of Commons, with Burke stood Barré, 
Conway, Dowdeswell, Fox, Cavendish, Granby, Sa- 
ville. At the same time, the merchants of Bristol, 
Glasgow and other trading and manufacturing towns 
of the Kingdom came forward with petitions to Par- 
liament on the side of American liberty, and the Lord 
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Mayor, Aldermen and Livery of London, spoke the 
voice of that great community in an Address and Re- 
monstrance to the King, marked by such manly free- 
dom as to bring down upon them an indecent Royal © 
rebuke for giving encouragement to rebellion. 

While such were the propitious effects produced 
upon a large portion of the public mind in England 
by the wise moderation of the first Congress, its effect 
at home was seen in the general unanimity and cor- 
dial codperation of all classes and shades of senti- 
ment and interest in sustaining the calm and tempe- 
rate measures they had adopted. The same firm and 
prudent counsels continued to be pursued by the suc- 
ceeding Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia 
on the 10th day of May 1775, and which, in addition 
to the great spirits of the first Congress, now num- 
bered Franklin, Jefferson and Hancock among its 
members. When this Congress met, the blood of 
American citizens had been already shed in armed 
conflict by the myrmidons of ministerial tyranny, and 
the daily arrival of hostile troops upon the coast, to- 
gether with the continued assertions of an unmitigated 
Parliamentary authority over the Colonies, was well 
calculated to excite them to a sudden and violent rup- 
ture of their Trans-Atlantic connection. But nothing 
could move from their centre the self-poised wisdom 
and calm resolution of the great men to whose hands 
were now committed the destinies of America. While 
they resolved without delay to place the country in a 
state of defensive preparation and security by organ- 
izing an army for the “defence of American Li- 
berty,” as they so fitly called it, placing Washington 
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at its head, and proceeded to provide the necessary 
means for its support, they abstained from every mea- 
sure which bore the appearance of a final dissolution 
of political ties which had subsisted for a period of 
near two centuries, and which were endeared to the 
feelings of the people by the sympathies of kindred, 
and a community of language, religion, laws and his- 
torical renown. 

Considering the war which was now commenced 
upon them as a ministerial and not a national war, 
they determined to make another manly appeal, in 
the name of a glorious common ancestry and of a 
common hereditary freedom, to the justice and mag- 
nanimity of the mother country. ‘To the King, they 
say that while they have been compelled by the acts 
of his ministers to take up arms in their defence, 
there is nothing they more ardently desire than the 
restoration of a loyal and cordial connection with 
Great Britain on terms compatible with their safety 
and freedom, and they pray him to prescribe ‘“ some 
mode by which their united applications to the Throne 
may be improved into a happy and permanent recon- 
ciliation.” To the people of England, whom they 
address by the endearing title of “friends, country- 
men and brethren,” they declare that while, as de- 
scendants of Britons, they will never dishonour the 
memory of their virtuous and gallant ancestors by sur- 
rendering the glorious privileges which were trans- 
mitted to them as the dear-bought heritage of free- 
men, yet the peaceable and equal enjoyment of those 
privileges, and not independence, is the object at 
which they aim. In their address to the Lord Mayor 
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of London, in acknowledgment of the generous in- 
terposition of that great city on behalf of American 
rights, they repeat a similar declaration in terms 
marked by such nobleness of sentiment, and so truly 
expressive of the guiding principle which, at this 
time, shaped the councils of America, that it deserves 
to be specially remembered. ‘North America, my 
Lord,” they say, ‘most ardently desires for a lasting 
connection with Great Britain on terms of just and 
equal liberty, less than which generous minds will not 
offer, nor brave and free ones be willing to receive.””* 
The moral influence of a great cause, conducted with 
so much calmness, moderation, dignity and firmness, 
and with such superior elevation of sentiment and 
reason, could not but be felt, wherever its plea was 
heard. 


* Grahame, as well as Botta, apparently unable to comprehend the 
spirit of moderation united with firmness which actuated the councils 
of America, seems to consider these declarations as the mere formal 
and stereotyped professions of a hollow diplomacy. See Colonial His- 
tory of the United States, vol. IL. p. 495 and 514. ° But the testimony of 
contemporary actors, (see Mr. Jefferson’s letters to John Randolph, Esq. 
in 1775, and Mr. Jay’s letter to Mr. Otis, Translator of Botta,) as well as 
the strong corroborating proof of contemporary circumstances, put it 
beyond a doubt that the Colonies were, at this time, sincerely desirous 
of a reconciliation with the mother country, on terms consistent with 
their freedom and safety. They were willing and anxious, at the period 
here referred to, to continue united to the British empire as British 
freemen; but the Metropolitan authority looked upon them as a species 
of feudatories established in America for the sole benefit of the mother 
country. Chalmers in his studious endeavour (Introduction to the 
History of the Revolt of the American Colonies,) to shew that the Co- 
lonies always aimed at Independence, furnishes, on the other hand, the 
most abundant proof of the injurious design of the authorities of the 
mother country to deny them the equal privileges of British subjects, 
and to govern them on the principle of an absolute proprietary domi- 
nion in the Crown and Parliament. 
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But although the proceedings of the Congress were 
followed, in England, by some remarkable and im- 
portant accessions to the cause of the Colonies,* par- 
ticularly in the instance of a leading member of the 
administration itself, the Duke of Grafton, who now 
resigned his seat in the Cabinet and henceforward be- 
came the zealous champion of the rights of America, 
the spirit of madness which ruled the public councils 
of the kingdom remained impenetrable to every ap- 
peal. The olive branch held out by Congress was 
rudely rejected, the Colonies were declared to be out 
of the King’s protection, a powerful naval and military 
armament was despatched, with all the pomp and cir- 


~ eumstance of war, to reduce them to subjection, and 


foreign mercenary troops engaged as the chosen in- 
struments of their subjugation. Every effort for a 
constitutional redress of grievances and the preserva- 
tion of the ancient connection with Great Britain, on 
terms consistent with the equal rights of American 
freemen, had now been tried and tried in vain. ‘The 
people of the Colonies had been conducted through 
the successive stages of this long and perilous jour- 
ney under the wise lead of their representatives in 
Congress; and a thorough conviction that prudence 
and moderation, as well as firmness and decision, had 
presided over every step of their progress, now pre- 
pared them calmly and resolutely, and with the sub- 
hme self-possession of men who had revolved all its 

* Among these were the Bishop of Peterborough and the celebrated 
Thomas Lord Lyttleton, both of whom had warmly defended the mea- 
sures of the administration in the House of Lords in the preceding ses- 


sion of Parliament, but now became the earnest advocates of concilia- 
tion and concession. 
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mighty consequences, to take the last step which was 
become alike just and inevitable—to sever for ever 
the political ties which had bound them to the parent 
State and to assume among the powers of the Earth 
the separate and equal station, to which tyranny and 
oppression had driven, as the laws of Nature and Na- 
ture’s God entitled them. 

Though the Declaration of Independence was at- 
tended with a decisive change in the condition of the 
new States, in regard to their external dependance on 
the Crown and Parliament of Great Britain, their in- 
terior organization underwent but little change. New 
governments were constituted in the several States to 
take the place of those which had fallen with the Co- 
lonial regime ; but they were formed upon the model 
of those which previously existed and which had been 
derived from the institutions and usages of England. 
Legislative assemblies were convened in the respec- 
tive States, elected by the people, and consisting of 
two distinct branches, as under the Colonial govern- 
ment. The Executive power in the States was vested 
as formerly in a Governor, who was now chosen by 
the people or their representatives instead of the 
King. The Judicial administration was conducted 
through the medium of courts similarly organized to 
those which had been before established, and conti- 
nued to repose upon the same general body of laws— 
the Common Law of England, with its venerable ap- 
pendages of Jury Trial, the Habeas Corpus, and the 
fundamental guarantees of life, liberty and property 
embalmed in the black-letter text of Magna Carta. 
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The general concerns of the States, particularly 
those connected with the prosecution of the war, con- 
tinued to be managed by a Continental Congress, 
composed of delegates chosen by the several States 
to represent them in the councils of the Confederacy. 
The powers of this Congress were extremely limited, 
being, in truth, but little more than those of a consul- 
tative and advisory body. The Articles of Confede- 
ration, which fixed the measure of its powers and 
formed the bond of union among the States, were a 
long time in preparation and yet a longer time elapsed 
before their acceptance and ratification by the States: 
While the Declaration of Independence was under 
consideration, a committee was appointed by Con- 
gress, consisting of a member from each Colony, to 
prepare and digest the form of a Confederation to be 
entered into by the Colonies for their mutual protec- 
tion and defence, and the management of their com- 
mon interests. ‘The committee reported their plan 
on the 12th day of July 1776, eight days after the 
signature of Independence, and it continued to be the 
subject of consideration and amendment, from time 
to time, to the 17th of November 1777, when it was 
agreed to in Congress and recommended to the States 
for their adoption. On the 9th day of July 1778, 
eight of the States, by their delegates in Congress, 
gave in their ratifications; but the ratifications of all 
the States, which were necessary for the due sanction 
and validity of the compact, were completed only on 
the Ist day of March 1781, by the slow and reluctant 
adhesion of Maryland. ‘The delays, which attended 
this first constitutional labour of the patriots of the 
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American Revolution, afford a sufficient commentary 
on the inherent difficulties of their task, as well as the 
patience, moderation and prudent conformity to cir- 
cumstances with which they proceeded in its execu- 
tion. 

The new States of America had just thrown off 
the legislative authority and control of the British 
Parliament. With a keen sense of the evils suffered 
from that imperious domination, they were very un- 
willing to subject themselves again to the direct ac- 
tion of any authority but that of their own domestic 
governments and councils as organized within their 
respective limits. A jealous spirit of State sove- 
reignty and independence, even amid the exigencies 
of the common and vital struggle with the dispropor- 
tionate might of England, was the prevailing temper 
of the times and opposed every enlargement of the 
powers of the confederation. As the States differed 
widely in extent of territory, population and wealth, 
other and serious difficulties presented themselves in 
adjusting the terms of their union. By what princi- 
ple were their shares of representation and influence 
in the common council of the Confederacy to be re- 
gulated? Were the large and the small States to 
be represented alike, and to have each the same vote 
in Congress, as co-equal sovereignties, or was the 
suffrage of each to be proportioned to their respec- 
tive numbers—and if the latter, were all the inhabi- 
tants, bond as well as free, or the free only, to be in- 
cluded in the enumeration—and was the same rule, 
or some other, to be adopted in determining the quo- 
tas of contribution to the common charge to be borne 
by the respective States? These were vital and all- 
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important questions lying at the very foundation of a 
compact of union, and full of difficulty, embarrass- 
ment and peril. 

In endeavouring to digest a plan by which so many 
opposing principles and interests were to be recon- 
ciled, the statesmen of America who guided the re- 
solutions of the Continental Congress felt the neces- 
sity of advancing cautiously and deliberately, and of 
calling to their aid the salutary and mediatorial influ- 
ences of time, reflection and the spirit of compro- 
mise. In submitting the result of their deliberations 
to the States, by which it was to be approved or re- 
jected, they use a grave and conscientious language 
which best portrays the magnitude and difficulties of 
their task, as well as the spirit in which it had been 
performed. “'To form,” they say, “a permanent 
union, accommodated to the opinions and wishes of 
the delegates of so many States differing in habits, 
produce, commerce and internal police, was found to 
be a work which nothing but tzme and reflection, con- 
spiring with a disposition to conciliate, could mature 
and accomplish.” And, in regard to the merits of 
their work, they offer it, not as the best im itself, but 
as the best which was practicable under the peculiar 
and difficult circumstances of their position. 

The articles of confederation, as a system of go- 
vernment, were necessarily very imperfect; but the 
general enthusiasm of the people in the cause of In- 
dependence—that which Henry, in his bold elo- 
quence, personified as the spirit of America—sup- 
plied all defects of political organization, so long as 
the contest of arms continued. After the close of 
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the war, the inadequacy of the system soon disclosed 
itself in results of an ominous and alarming charac- 
ter. The large and sacred debt incurred in the main- 
tenance of the national liberty was to be provided 
for ; and the only resource which the articles of con- 
federation furnished for its payment, that of requisi- 
tions on the States, utterly failed. In the absence of 
a superintending authority in Congress to regulate the 
commerce of the country, either with foreign powers 
or among the several States, the entire control and 
profits of the national trade were monopolized by the 
unequal and injurious policy of foreign governments, 
without any efficient faculty of counteraction lodged 
in any part of our system—domestic enterprise and 
industry were every where and completely paralysed— 
while the jealous and conflicting regulations adopted 
by the different States introduced a scene of anarchy 
and confusion into the bosom of the confederacy. 
All the fruits of the long and glorious struggle through 
which the country had passed seemed to be on the 
point of final and irretrievable loss, and the enemies 
of American freedom began to speculate, with malig- 
nant boldness, on its impending downfall. Congress, 
from time to time, had appealed to the States without 
success for an enlargement of their powers. Com- 
missioners from five of the States had met in autho- 
rized consultation at Annapolis to devise and propose 
an amendment of the existing system, and had ad- 
journed without proposing any specific amendment, 
in the conviction that their instructions were too li- 
mited to reach the extent of the evil and the demands 
of the crisis. 
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But the sober sense and patriotism of the nation 
were ripening through all these delays and the painful 
and instructive experience they brought with them, 
for the final establishment of a constitutional system 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union, suited to 
the genius of the people, and necessary to complete 
the noble edifice of National Independence. ‘The 
Convention of the 14th of May 1787 met, in which 
with many of the illustrious Fathers of American Li- 
berty in the first Congresses of 1774 and 1775—with 
Washington, Franklin, Dickinson, Sherman, Living- 
ston, Robert Morris, Read, J. Rutledge—were mingled 
in council a younger but not less accomplished gene- 
ration of American Statesmen, bred in their school 
and deeply imbued with their principles and wisdom,— 
Madison, Hamilton, Patterson, Gouverneur Morris, 
George Mason, Wilson, King, the Pinckneys. A 
more august or virtuous and enlightened body of 
men, was never assembled. In what manner they 
performed their difficult and momentous duty, the 
work of their hands which has proudly stood the test 
of time and the criticism of the world for now sixty 
years, and led to a magical development of national 
power and prosperity without example in the annals 
of our race, best proclaims. ‘There is one feature, 
however, so prominently marked on the result of their 
labours, and which so strikingly distinguished all their 
deliberations, that it cannot but command attention. 
It is the spirit of moderation and compromise with 
which they dealt with all established interests, social 
or political, recognized by the preéxisting institutions 
of the country, even where those interests stood in 
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the way of principles and objects deeply cherished by 
a majority of the Convention. Thus, with a consum- 
mate wisdom and virtue which must ever be the glory 
of our country and the age, was completed the great 
constitutional act which gave the finishing stroke to 
the American Revolution, and delivered it as a whole 
to the enduring records of History and the impartial 
judgment of posterity. 

Let us turn now to the French Revolution which 
commenced its convulsive and desolating career al- 
most at the moment when the long and patriotic strug- 
gle in America for the blessings of rational liberty and 
Independence was auspiciously closed by the inaugu- 
ration of the new constitutional government on the 4th 
day of March 1789. ‘The States-General of France, 
to whose hands was committed the regeneration of 
that ancient and powerful Kingdom, assembled at Ver- 
sailles on the 5th day of May in the same year. Un- 
doubtedly their task was one of great difficulty, as 
well as of the highest magnitude. Social and _ politi- 
cal abuses, the growth of centuries, were to be cor- 
rected, and safeguards for the future to be provided, 
which would necessarily involve important, changes 
in the fundamental structure of their polity. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that some very beneficial 
reforms had been already introduced andrecommended 
to favour by the liberal and enlightened counsels of 
Turgot, of whom it was well said by an illustrious 
colleague* that “he had the head of Bacon, with the 
heart of L’Hopital”—that Neckar, who was now at 
the head of the administration, was pledged by for- 


* Malesherbes. 
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mal and official declarations, as well as by all the ante- 
cedents of his public life, to the same policy of large 
and liberal reform—and that the King himself was ac- 
knowledged, on all hands, to be personally animated 
by the best dispositions for the happiness, welfare and 
satisfaction of his people. With the aid of these fa- 
vouring circumstances, great as were the difficulties 
which lay before the Constituent Assembly of France 
in the mass of abuses to be reformed and the new 
guarantees for the public liberty to be obtained and 
established, is it presumptuous to believe that their 
work might have been accomplished without afford- 
ing an entrance to all that horrible train of crimes 
and atrocities which, for a season, blotted the face of 
Heaven with darkness and stained the robes of huma- 
nity with the deepest dye of sanguinary and remorse- 
less cruelty which they had ever before contracted 
amid all the scenes of civil carnage and proscription 
of which History has preserved the remembrance ? 
A Revolution—a revolution social and political—had 
become inevitable ; but was it not possible that men 
possessed of the true wisdom of practical statesman- 
ship could have so initiated and conducted this move- 
ment as to have finally secured its salutary results, 
without giving occasion to the crimes and horrors 
which blackened its career and alienated so many of 
the warmest friends of Liberty? 

The National Assembly of France contained within 
its bosom, notwithstanding the repulsive picture which 
Burke has drawn of it, many men of extraordinary 
intellectual endowments, whose names have added 
lustre to the history of modern times. There were 
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Mirabeau, Sieyes, Talleyrand—Bailly, Volney, Gre- 
goire—Maury, Cazales, Mounier, Lally-Tollendal, 
Clermont-Tonnerre—Barnave, Duport, Tronchet, 
Chapelier—Rochefaucauld, Lafayette, Noailles, Li- 
ancourt and the Lameths. Among these, embracing 
some spirits more ambitious than patriotic, were, un- 
doubtedly, men of pure and lofty virtue, animated 
with all the generous hopes and impulses which be- 
long to a new era of regeneration and improvement. 
But few, if any, of them possessed the character of 
mind—the practical wisdom, the sober and enlight- 
ened prudence, the long and sagacious views—which 
are necessary to conduct a critical political move- 
ment, like that which was then impending, through 
safe and quiet gradations to a happy consummation. 
The School of Philosophy, which had been prevalent 
in France for half a century, had imparted to the 
leading minds of the National Assembly a visionary 
and speculative temerity which exerted a fatal influ- 
ence on all their councils. I do not mean to say, as 
some have done, that the writings of the philosophers 
were the cause of the Revolution. A fundamental 
change in the abusive and obsolete political system of 
the French Monarchy, was rendered unavoidable by 
the general advance of civilization and knowledge 
throughout the world, and the universal spirit of the 
age, which had penetrated all ranks and classes of 
society; and a revolution must and ought to have 
taken place, with or without the philosophers. What 
I mean to say, however, and what the truth of His- 
tory requires to be firmly said, is that the new and 
presumptuous philosophy which emanated from the 
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Encyclopedists—from Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot 
and Helvetius, leagued, it is painful to add, with the 
sounder and better minds of D’Alembert and Condil- 
lac—is mainly responsible, by the false direction its 
seductive theories had given to the educated mind of 
France, for the errors of the National Assembly in 
conducting the Revolution, and the horrible and re- 
volting scenes which were ultimately to follow as the 
mournful sequel of those errors. 

These Illuminati of the eighteenth century pro- 
fessed to deliver a new revelation, (proceeding from 
their own superior lights,) of the nature, constitution 
and destinies of man. According to them, he had 
been hitherto, from his origin, embruted and enslaved 
by systems of tyranny and superstition, under which 
odious appellations, Religion and social order, as well 
as the abuses too frequently practised in their name, 
were fiercely assailed. New principles of action were 
now to be implanted in man—new capacities unfold- 
ed—which were to conduct him, in the vain imagina- 
tion of his own sufficiency, to heights of virtue, dig- 
nity and happiness before unknown to humanity. By 
a singular contradiction in their doctrines, while by 
their system of materialism they sunk man to the le- 
vel of the brute creation, they raised him, on the 
other hand, by their arrogant dogma of perfectibility 
to an equality with the Godhead.* Every thing in 

* Helvetius, with a perverted and revolting ingenuity, laboured to 
prove that the whole difference, in a moral and intellectual aspect, be- 
tween man and the lower animals results from a difference in their phy- 
sical organization; and in his famous work, De ? Esprit, he impiously 


asks, “who can doubt that if the wrist of a man had been terminated by 
the hoof of a horse, the species would still have been wandering in the 
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the past, they despised and rejected as unworthy of 
or irreconcilable with the new dispensation their phi- 
losophy was to introduce. Substituting their own 
wild theories and the speculative abstractions of their 
metaphysics for the approved results of the experi- 
ence of mankind, they spurned the lessons and testi- 
mony of History. The history of their own country, 
especially, seemed to be the object of an unnatural 
and parricidal aversion; and Condorcet, the friend 
and disciple of D’Alembert—appointed by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly preceptor and governor of the Dau- 
phin—as if to emulate the incendiary example of the 
Saracen Caliph who ordered the conflagration of the 
Alexandrine Library, proposed a Legislative Decree, 
which was carried by acclamation, for burning upon 
the public place an immense mass of original histori- 
cal Documents deposited in the Libraries and Ar- 
chives of the kingdom, and like the Mahometan Ca- 
liph, founded the justification of his act on the al- 
leged necessity of upholding the infallibility and all- 
sufficiency of the Revolutionary Koran. 

In this spirit of indiscriminate and exterminating 
warfare upon the past, all the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly were unhappily conduct- 
ed. Every thing ancient, whether venerable by time 
and association or odious by abuse, was to be de- 
stroyed. All things were to be created anew—even 
man was to be created over again with new ideas, 
new principles, new faculties. ‘To destroy every thing, 
forest?” At the same time, Condorcet and the partizans of Perfectibi- 
lity carried their notion of the worldly destinies of man so high as to 


anticipate the time when, by his own triumphant energies, vice, disease 
and mortality would be banished from the earth. 
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since every thing was to be created anew—tout de- 
truire, puisque tout est & recréer—was openly pro- 
claimed to be the mission of the Revolution by one of 
the gravest and least violent of its leaders, whom the 
National Assembly honoured by calling to preside, for 
a time, over its deliberations.* ‘The spirit of enlight- 
ened compromise—of wise accommodation to cir- 
cumstances—of prudent forbearance and moderation 
in dealing with established interests and institutions, 
was entirely discarded. 

A practical statesman, surveying the condition of 
France at this time, with the ideas and principles 
which we have seen so happily conduct the American 
Revolution to its final accomplishment, would have 
said, there are certain reforms of a vital and indispen- 
sable character which must be obtained now and un- 
conditionally :—with this ’vantage ground secured, 
others less important in themselves, or less pressing in 
their exigency, may be remitted to time and the fa- 
vouring influence of future and more auspicious oc- 
casions. ‘The personal liberty of the citizen, the free 
consent of the people through their representatives to 
the imposition of taxes, the abolition of the pecuniary 
privileges and exemptions hitherto enjoyed by the no- 
blesse and the clergy, the freedom of the press, and 
above all, the regular and constitutional establishment 
_*M. Rabaud de St. Etienne. This sweeping principle of the French 
political millenium was so coolly proclaimed and so sytematically acted 
on, that it deserves to be recalled in the words of one of its most accre- 
dited apostles. According to Monsieur de St. Etienne, “Tous les etab- 
lissemens en France couronnent le malheur du peuple: pour le rendre 
heureux, il faut le renouveller; changer ses idées, changer ses loix, 


changer ses moeurs; changer les hommes, changer les choses, changer les 
mots; tout detruire; our tout detruire, puisque tout est cu recréer.” 
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of a national representation as the constant guardian 
of the public liberty—the recognition of these great 
principles, virtually annulling lettres de cachet, tailles, 
corvées, gabelles, and the other odious and oppressive 
traditions of the ancient despotism, would have satis- 
fied the more urgent demands of the crisis, and given 
time and opportunity for the gradual and peaceable 
prosecution of other reforms, with all the advantages 
of an acknowledged and organized position in the 
State. 

Such accordingly was the earnest and solemn ad- 
vice of an illustrious American Statesman, who had 
borne a most distinguished part in the struggles of Li- 
berty in his own country, and was now called to wit- 
ness, with the deepest interest, her struggles in ano- 
ther Hemisphere. It happened that the author of the 
Declaration of American Independence was, at this 
time, the minister of the United States in France, 
and in daily and intimate communication with many 
of the leading patriots, as well as the government, of 
the kingdom. He has left on record, in a letter ad- 
dressed, at the time, to a member of the National As- 
sembly and written in the midst of these great scenes 
and events, the result of his anxious reflections and 
counsels, on the course which the true interests of Li- 
berty required her friends to pursue in the difficult 
and critical circumstances which then surrounded 
them. He urged with a degree of earnestness, which 
he thought it necessary to excuse by his “immeasu- 
rable love for the French nation” that the National 
Assembly, then the States-General of France, should 
enter without delay into a compact with the King, 
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which there was every reason to believe the latter 
would assent to in good faith, guaranteeing the fun- 
damental points of the national franchises abovemen- 
tioned, and then to adjourn, reserving for future op- 
portunities, as they should occur, the continuation and 
completion of the great work of political and consti- 
tutional reform. His impressive language to his cor- 
respondent, and through him to the friends of liberty 
in the National Assembly, was this— you will carry 
back to your constituents more good than ever was 
effected before without violence, and you will stop ex- 
actly at the point where violence would otherwise be- 
gin. Time will be gained, the public mind will con- 
tinue to ripen and be informed, and a basis of sup- 
port may be prepared with the people themselves, and 
expedients occur for gaining still something further at 
your next meeting, and for stopping again at the point 
of force.””* 

This sage advice was not in harmony with the ab- 
solute and impatient spirit which actuated the leaders 
of the Revolution in France. While the example of 
the American Revolution had, doubtless, greatly in- 
flamed the zeal for liberty among our allies, American 
ideas and maxims were altogether too sober and cau- 
tious and practical for the fervid impetuosity of the 
new Gallic philosophy. When Camille Desmoulins, 
in haranguing the crowds of the Palais Royal, offered 
them, for the colour of the Revolutionary cockade, 
red, the hue of the modest badge of the Cincinnati 
worn by the French officers who had served in the 


* Letter of 3d June 1789 to Monsieur de St. Etienne in Jefferson’s 
Writ. vol. 2, p. 472. 
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American war, or green, the symbol of hope, the 
multitude exclaimed with one voice, “ green, green,” 
and immediately stripped the maronniers of the Pa- 
lace garden of their boughs and leaves to hoist the 
adopted symbol in their caps. With the same vague 
dreams of some undefinable and magnified good in 
the future, to grow out of the ruins of the present 
and the past, the National Assembly entered upon 
their graver intellectual labours. Rejecting all com- 
promise with the King and the other established or- 
ders in the State, the deputies of the Tiers Etat de- 
clared themselves the sole representatives of the na- 
tion, and took the memorable oath of the Tennis 
Court never to separate, ’till, in fulfilment of the mis- 
sion they attributed to themselves, they had given a 
new Constitution to France. ‘Though their numbers 
were afterwards swollen by the accession of the de- 
puties of the two other orders, the spirit which ani- 
mated them was in no degree, diluted by the mixture, 
nor did they the less persist in the radical subversion 
of all existing institutions and establishments. 

The sitting of a single night, the 4th of August 
1789, was rendered memorable, as a sort of Legisla- 
tive St. Bartholomew massacre, by an emulous and 
indiscriminate destruction of an immense number of 
ancient privileges, in the nature of property, belong- 
ing to the nobility and other political bodies in the 
State. The numerous, powerful and influential order 
of the Clergy was next doomed to degradation and 
destruction, first by a sweeping confiscation of its 
property to feed the voracious wants of the public 
Treasury, and secondly by a bold desecration of its 
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character and office in subjecting it to the ordinary 
process of popular election for the choice and re- 
newal of those who were to perform its sacred func- 
tions. ‘Those ancient and venerable bodies of magis- 
tracy, the Parliament of Paris and the Provincial 
Parliaments, which had so often signalized their pa- 
triotism and courage in defence of the public liberty 
by manfully resisting the arbitrary edicts of the mo- 
narch, were also, in despite of the glorious recollec- 
tions connected with their name, summarily and to- 
tally abolished. ‘The immemorial organization of the 
kingdom itself as composed of distinct Provinces, 
with their respective jurisdictions, institutions and 
usages, some of them endowed with separate Repre- 
sentative assemblies or States, as they were called— 
this venerable political structure, endeared to the na- 
tion by so many feelings of historical pride, home-bred 
affection and jealous independence, was rudely de- 
molished at a blow to make way for a geometrical 
conceit of the Abbe Sieyes for laying off the King- 
dom into eighty-three mathematical diagrams or De- 
partments, without the slightest regard to the ancient 
provincial boundaries, and thus, by the destruction of 
all efficient power of local action or resistance, to 
swallow up France in the vortex of her turbulent ca- 
pital. 

While this process of headlong demolition was go- 
ing forward, the philosophical regenerators of France 
thought fit to issue a pedantic Declaration of the na- 
tural and imprescriptible rights of man as the basis 
upon which their new political system was to be 
reared. However just in theory were the principles 
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announced by this instrument, the flattering and se- 
ductive appeals it addressed to the masses of a people 
sunk, for the most part, in ignorance and corruption, 
and wholly unused to the forms and practice of na- 
tional self-government, were of the most fatal conse- 
quence. From that moment, the excited multitude 
of Paris, led by artful demagogues or reckless disor- 
ganizers, obtained the absolute direction of the Revo- 
lution. In the tumultuous meetings of the Palais 
Royal and the Fauxbourgs, as well as in the Clubs of 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, they dictated the de- 
cision of the gravest constitutional questions before 
the National Assembly. On the memorable 5th and 
6th of October 1789, they moved upon Versailles 
with a motley array of forty thousand people of both 
sexes, and after multiplied demonstrations of violence 
and outrage, and forcing their way into the Palace at 
night, where they murdered two of the Royal body- 
guard at the entrance of the Queen’s apartment, they 
extorted from the King the promise to transfer his re- 
sidence to Paris, and the next day conducted him and 
the Royal family in triumph to the capital, in the 
midst of their horrid procession, preceded by the still 
bleeding heads of the murdered guards elevated on 
pikes. These popular insurrections, as they were 
called, were repeated, from time to time, at the bid- 
ding and procurement of political leaders, to answer 
the purposes of faction—sometimes to overrule the 
deliberations of the National Assembly itself, as in 
the rising of the Champ de Mars, when Lafayette, at 
the head of the National Guards, was constrained by 
the love of order he had imbibed with the love of 
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liberty, to fire upon the multitude—sometimes to me- 
nace and coerce the King, as in the rising of the 
20th June 1792, when the mob of the Fauxbourgs, 
under the lead of the brewer Santerre, broke into the 
Tuileries and demanded of the King to give his sanc- 
tion to Decrees, upon which he had already exercised 
his constitutional prerogative of the veto, placing the 
bonnet rouge upon his head and loading him with 
every circumstance of personal indignity and insult. 

These commotions were but the prelude to the 
armed insurrection and organized attack upon the 
Tuileries of the 10th of August 1792, which expelled 
the King from the Palace, consigned him to the prison 
of the Temple, and led first to the abolition of Roy- 
alty and then to the public execution of the dethroned 
monarch. The brief interval which ensued, before 
these final results of the insurrection were conséim- 
mated, was marked by one of the most shocking and 
revolting scenes to be found in the records of human 
crime—-the massacres of September—-when three 
hundred hired assassins, for three successive days and 
nights, were employed in emptying the prisons of 
Paris, (which had been filled to repletion with victims 
of proscription from every class of society,) by the 
most summary process of butchery and extermination. 
The fomentors of popular commotion soon began to 
quarrel among themselves as to whose benefit the 
victory should enure. Among them were men of the 
most opposite characters, habits and dispositions—on 
the one hand, Brissot, Condorcet, Vergniaud, Isnard, 
Gensonné, Louvet, the eloquent and cultivated leaders 
of the Girondists—on the other, Robespierre, Danton, 
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Marat, Collot D’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, the noisy 
and ferocious Demagogues who ruled in the Jacobin 
Club and controlled the movement of the Mountainists 
in the Convention. Between these rival sections of 
the now dominant party, a deadly conflict was soon 
engaged. As happens in all cases where the ancient 
and settled order of things is rudely broken up and 
the passions of men are excited by sudden and violent 
change, the more moderate and conscientious portion 
of the party were overborne and trodden under foot 
by their bolder and more unscrupulous fellows.* The 
Girondists now found it impossible to escape the pe- 
nalty of the false position in which they had placed 
themselves. ‘They were, in their turn, proscribed by 
the remorseless power they had called into existence, 
whose increasing excesses they in vain attempted to 
oppose; and twenty-two of their most illustrious chiefs, 
adorned with the highest gifts of human genius, elo- 
quence and learning, were sent to perish, as the vilest 
malefactors, on the public scaffold. 

The fall of the Girondists left the daring and repro- 
‘bate spirits of the ruling faction henceforward without 
check or control in the prosecution of their bloody 
and inhuman career. The Reign of Terror, as it has 
been called, was organized, with all its Gorgon fright- 
fulness. The law against the suspected supplied hun- 
dreds of victims daily to the blood-thirsty and expedi- 
tious vengeance of the Revolutionary Tribunal. So 
close and invariable was the connection between the 
: *It was a maxim of Danton, “En revolution, ’autorité appartient 


aux plus scelerats,” and of Collot D’Herbois, “En revolution, quiconque 
s‘arrete, est ecrasé.” 
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mockery of trial before this ferocious inquest and a 
horrid death, that the monster Fouquier-Tinville, in- 
vested with the solemn functions of public prosecutor, 
at one time caused the Guillotine to be erected in the 
very hall in which these Rhadamanthian Judges held 
their sessions. While the Revolutionary Tribunal was 
plying its daily task of judicial butchery, the pro-con- 
suls of the Committee of Public Safety, Carrier, Le 
Bon and their coadjutors, armed with more summary 
powers of extermination, were devoting thousands 
and tens of thousands in the provinces,—embracing 
among their victims the helplessness of age, the inno+ 
cence of childhood, the pleading loveliness and deli- 
cacy of woman—to the most hideous forms of death 
which the wantonness of diabolical cruelty could: in- 
vent. So heart-sickening and revolting was this ac- 
cumulation of horrors that even the blood-stained 
Danton, the instigator of the massacres of September, 
exclaimed that “he was weary of humanity.” Man 
seemed to have exchanged his nature with fiends or 
savage beasts, and defied, at the same time, the autho-+ 
rity of earth and Heaven. The bold atheism of He- 
bert and Chaumette, in the installation of the Goddess 
of Reason, and the hypocritical deism of Robespierre, 
in the sacrilegious festival offered to the Supreme 
Being, conspired alike to debauch the minds of an 
infuriate and misguided multitude, and in the crimes 
of which they were made the instruments or the ac- 
cessories, to shew, for the perpetual warning and in- 
struction of our race, of what enormities the fallen 
nature of man is capable, when freed from the re- 
straints of Law and Religion. 
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Robespierre, the Moloch of the Reign of Terror, 
was, at length, overthrown; and now began a series 
of re-actionary struggles which, with more or less of 
convulsion and violence in their accomplishment, 
brought the Revolution back, through the successive 
stages of the Directory, the Consulate and the Em- 
pire, to the Restoration of the ancient dynasty. Louis 
the XVIIIth, it is true, came with a constitutional 
charter in his hand; but that charter contained hardly 
any thing more than was offered by Louis the XVIth 
in his solemn written Declaration to the States-Gene- 
ral on the 23d day of June 1789, before the National 
Assembly had entered upon its work of general and 
radical subversion. But whatever was the compara- 
tive value or extent of the concessions made and the 
guarantees obtained at the period of the Restoration, 
was it necessary that France should pass through all 
the crimes and horrors which marked the  blood- 
stained course of the Revolution—ruthlessly sacrifi- 
cing millions of human victims upon the altars of do- 
mestic strife and foreign war—to arrive at this end? 
This is a question in which hberty and humanity, mo- 
rality and religion, are equally and deeply concerned. 
There is a school of political Fatalists who hold that, 
however revolting were the atrocities of the Reign of 
Terror and the other horrid accompaniments of the 
French Revolution, they were, under the circumstan- 
ces of the time, a necessary and unavoidable part of 
the means employed for the regeneration of France. 
Two of the leading national Historians of this great 
convulsion,* yielding, perhaps, to a not unnatural de- 
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sire to palliate the enormity of the crimes of which 
their country had been the theatre, have varnished 
their eloquent and plausible narratives very freely with 
the “flattering unction” of fatalism, while one of the 
most admired English writers of the day,* in a paper 
reviewing the leading events of the French Revolu- 
tion, has given the countenance of his ingenious and 
exuberant pen to the same dangerous fallacy. 

But can it be that, in the moral government of the 
world by infinite goodness and justice, blood and 
slaughter, impiety and crime are ever the necessary 
means of improvement and reform? Can it be that, 
in the conduct of human affairs through human agen- 
cy, there is no room for superior wisdom and virtue 
and prudence, under the guidance of Providence, to 
work out good and to avert evil by the steady and 
faithful application of their powers? The doctrine is 
alike blasphemy to God and a libel on man. I have 
referred to the sober and enlightened counsels of an 
illustrious American statesman, a known and ardent 
votary of Liberty, who had pleaded her cause so no- 
bly and impressively before the world in the Declara- 
tion of American Independence—counsels given to 
France, with all the persuasive authority of wisdom 
and affection conjoined, and under the sanction of the 
high representative character he bore, in the very 
inception of her revolutionary struggle. After the 
lapse of thirty years, looking back through the mourn- 
ful succession of events which had filled up the inter- 
val, and with all the opportunities of observation 
which his residence in France during the opening 


* Macaulay, in the Review of Dumont’s Souvenirs of Mirabeau. 
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scenes of the Revolution and his subsequent intimate 
connection with the affairs of the age, in the highest 
official station of his own country, could give, he re- 
corded his solemn conviction that, had the more mo- 
derate and conciliatory line of action he recommend- 
ed been pursued by the patriots of France in the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly, she would equally have 
secured all of liberty and free institutions she had ‘ac- 
quired, and have spared to herself and the world the 
crimes and calamities through which she had passed.* 

We have thus surveyed, in rapid review, the two 
great political Revolutions of the last century. The 
one we have seen constantly obedient to the voice of 
historical warning and instruction, dealing wisely and 
justly with the past, giving no sudden and violent 
shock to existing interests and institutions, making its 
advances cautiously and gradually as public opinion 
was prepared to receive and sustain them, and finally 
founding an auspicious reign of liberty and order on 
the broad and solid basis of justice, moderation and 
compromise. ‘The other, animated by the vain and 
presumptuous spirit of a new philosophy, substituted 
bold and visionary speculations for the sober lessons 
of history and experience, waged war upon the past 
with headlong and indiscriminate fury, levelled all op- 
posing interests, of whatever kind, in its desolating 
course, and after twenty-five years of convulsive 
struggles marked by blood and crime, fell back, wea- 
ried by successive anarchy and despotism, into the 
arms from which it had escaped. In these agitating 
scenes of the age that has past, it was reserved for 


* Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. ‘I. p. 75-6, and 81. 
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the youthful people of America to set the example of 
sobriety, moderation and wisdom to her elder sister of 
the old world. The example was, unhappily, not 
then followed. But it was not lost to mankind. 
France herself has since reaped the benefit of it in a 
second Revolution conducted with far more of tem- 
perance and humanity, adapted to the genius and tra- 
ditions of her people, and maintaining an even pace 
with the general and progressive advance of free in- 
stitutions throughout the world. Upon this now hap- 
pily prevailing spirit of the age, the bright example 
of the American Revolution—a revolution unstained 
with a single crime, and whose noble aim it was to 
install Liberty and Independence, side by side, with 
law and order, and to render them for ever insepara- 
ble—has exerted, and if we remain true to the prin- 
ciples and memory of our ancestors, must long con- 
tinue to exert a powerful and controlling influence. 
America has yet a great part to play in advancing 
the destinies of the human family. Poets and phi- 
lanthropists in the old world—good and great men— 
have indulged fond and enthusiastic anticipations con- 
nected with our Western continent as the destined 
and favoured abode of Peace, Liberty and the Arts. 
Some of them, looking, with a feeling too despon- 
dent, upon the elder Hemisphere as already in a state 
of decrepitude and decay, and doomed to inevitable 
retrogradation, have held up America as the only re- 
maining asylum on earth for civil and religious free- 
dom. An able and eloquent prelate, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, whose name Americans must ever recall 
with the profoundest veneration and gratitude as one 
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of the earliest and most powerful champions of Ame- 
can rights, declared in 1774 that “he looked upon 
North America as the only great nursery of freemen 
then left on the face of the Earth.”* We may now, 
owing mainly to the effects produced by the noble 
and exemplary conduct of our ancestors, entertain 
more cheering hopes for the rest of our race. Ame- 
rica, instead of being a refuge only for freedom when 
it shall have been hunted from the other quarters of 
the Globe, has had the higher privilege, by the moral 
influence of her example, of keeping it alive and re- . 
invigorating it in the old as well as the new world. 
The young blood of American liberty has thus been 
transfused into some of the aged systems of European 
polity, and by a more healthful and generous circula- 
tion, restored them, in a degree, to youth, activity 
and strength. 

But let it ever be borne in mind that the silent yet 
potent ministry of a good example, in the intercourse 
of nations, is a thing entirely distinct from the arro- 
gant and intermeddling spirit of propagandism. We 
have no mission to interfere with the institutions of 
other countries. They are as free to choose the 
forms of political organization they may consider 
suited to their circumstances as we are to pursue our 

* Speech intended to have been made in the House of Lords, the 11th 
of May 1774, on the third reading of the Bill for altering the Charter of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. Though not actually delivered on 
the occasion referred to, it was composed and published at the time by 
the venerable Bishop. It is one of the noblest pieces of eloquence and 
wisdom in the language, and strongly recalls to the mind of the reader, 


by the similitude of its character, inspiration and power, the great 
speech of Milton for the liberty of unlicensed printing. 
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happiness in the modes we judge best for ourselves. 
We may, (without irreverence or presumption, I 
trust,) suppose that we were placed by Omnipotent 
goodness on this magnificent continent of ours, sur- 
rounded by the features of a grander Nature—brighter 
skies, nobler rivers, loftier mountains— 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to run 

The great career of justice. 
To extend the limits of empire by violence and con- 
quest is a low and discredited ambition. It is a career 
which others have run before us, “ from Macedonia’s 
madman to the Swede.” But to extend the moral 
empire of Law, of Peace, of Liberty, of Religion, 
by exhibiting to the world the example of a people 
and government under the habitual guidance of these 
vital principles of a higher civilization, is an ambition 
worthy of the age and worthy of America. In pur- 
suing this career, we shall consult our truest glory and 
our truest happiness. ‘The other powers of the Earth 
will rise up and call us blessed; and the nations of 
the old world, when they see the orb of day sink in 
our Western ocean, will feel that it is only “to repair 
his golden flood and warm them with redoubled ray.” 


